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A FALLEN IDOL 
by Rudyard Kipling 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, Abaft the Funnel 


Will the public be good enough to look into this business? It has sent 
Crewe to bed, and Mottleby is applying for home leave, and I've lost 

my faith in man altogether, and the Club gives it up. Trivey is the 

only man who is unaffected by the catastrophe, and he says "I told you 
so." We were all proud of Trivey at the Club, and would have crowned 
him with wreaths of Bougainvillea had he permitted the liberty. But 
Trivey was an austere man. The utmost that he permitted himself to say 
was: "I can stretch a little bit when I'm in the humour.” We called 

him the Monumental Liar. Nothing that the Club offered was too good 
for Trivey. He had the soft chair opposite the thermantidote in the 

hot weather, and he made up his own four at whist. When visitors came 
in--globe-trotters for choice--Trivey used to unmuzzle himself and tell 
tales that sent the globe-trotter out of the Club on tiptoe looking for 
snakes in his hat and tigers in the compound. Whenever a man from a 
strange Club came in Trivey used to call for a whisky and ginger-wine 
and rout that man on all points--from horses upward. There was a man 
whose nickname was "Ananias," who came from the Prince's Plungers to 
look at Trivey; and, though Trivey was only a civilian, the Plunger 

man resigned his title to the nickname before eleven o'clock. He made 


it over fo Trivey on a card, and Trivey hung up the concession in his 
quarters. We loved Trivey--all of us; and now we don't love him any 
more. 


A man from the frontier came in and began fo tell tales--some very 
good ones, and some better than good. He was an outsider, but he had 
a wonderful imagination--for the frontier. He told six stories before 
Trivey brought up his first line, and three more before Trivey hurled 
his reserves into the fray. 


"When | was at Anungaracharlupillay in Madras," said Trivey quietly, 
"there was a rogue elephant cutting about the district. And | came 
upon him asleep.” All the Club stopped talking here, until Trivey had 
finished the story. He told us that he, in the company of another 

man, had found the rogue asleep, but just as they got up fo the 

brute's head it woke up with a scream. Then Trivey, who was careful to 
explain that he was a "bit powerful about the arms," caught hold of 

its ears as it rose, and hung there, kicking the animal in the eyes, 
which so bewildered it that it stayed screaming and frightened until 
Trivey's ally shot it behind the shoulder, and the villagers ran in 

and hamstrung it. It evidently died from loss of blood. Trivey was 
hanging on the ears and kicking hard for nearly fifteen minutes. When 
the frontier man heard the story he put his hands in front of his 

face and sobbed audibly. We gave him all the drinks he wanted, and he 
recovered sufficiently to carry away eighty rupees at whist later on; 
but his nerve was irretrievably shattered. He will be no use on the 
frontier any more. The rest of the Club were very pleased with Trivey, 
because these frontier men, and especially the guides, want a great 
deal of keeping in order. Trivey was quite modest. He was a truly great 
soul, and popular applause never turned his head. As | have said, we 
loved Trivey, till that fatal day when Crewe announced that he had 
been transferred for a couple of months to Anungaracharlupillay. "Oh 
suid Trivey, "I dare say they'll remember about my rogue elephant down 
there. You ask ‘em, Crewe.” Then we felt sorry for Trivey, because we 


were sure that he was arriving at that stage of mental decay when a man 
begins to believe in his own fictions. That spoils a man's hand. Crewe 
wrote up once or twice to Mottleby, saying that he would bring back a 
story that would make our hair curl. Good stories are scarce in Madras, 
and we rather scoffed at the announcement. When Crewe returned it was 
easy to see that he was bursting with importance. He gave a big dinner 
at the Club and invited nearly everybody but Trivey, who went off 

after dinner to teach a young subaltern to play "snooker." At coffee 

and cheroots, Crewe could not restrain himself any longer. "I say, you 
Johnnies, it's all true--every single word of it--and you can throw the 
decanter at my head and I'll apologise. The whole village was full of 

it. There was a rogue elephant, and it slept, and Trivey did catch hold 

of its ears and kick it in the eyes, and hang on for ten minutes, at 

least, and all the rest of it. | neglected my regular work to sift that 
story, and on my honour the tale's an absolute fact. The headsman said 
so, all the shikaries said so, and all the villagers corroborated it. 

Now would a whole village volunteer a lie that would do them no good?" 


You might have heard a cigar-ash fall after this statement. Then 
Mottleby said, with deep disgust: "What can you do with a man like 
that? His best and brightest lie, too!” "'Tisn't! shrieked Crewe. 

"It's a fact--a nickel-plated, teak-wood, Tantalus-action, forty-five 
rupee fact." "That only makes it worse,” said Mottleby; and we all 

felt that was true. We ran into the billiard-room to talk to Trivey, 

but he said we had put him off his stroke; and that was all the 
satisfaction we got out of him. Later on he repeated that he was a "bit 
powerful about the arms,” and went to bed. We sat up half the night 
devising vengeance on Trivey. We were very angry, and there was no hope 
of hushing up the tale. The man had taken us in completely, and now 
that we've lost our champion Ananias, all the frontier will laugh at 

us, and we shall never be able to trust a word that Trivey says. 


| ask with Mottleby: "What can you do with a man like that?" 








THE ORPHAN 
by Guy De Maupassant 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Comedy of Marriage and Other Tales 


Mademoiselle Source had adopted this boy under very sad circumstances. 
She was at the time thirty-six years old. She was disfigured, having in 
her infancy slipped off her nurse's lap into the fireplace, and getting 

her face so shockingly burned that it ever afterward presented a 
frightful appearance. This deformity had made her resolve not to marry, 
for she did not want any man to marry her for her money. 


A female neighbor of hers, being left a widow during her pregnancy, died 
in childbirth, without leaving a sou. Mademoiselle Source took the 
newborn child, put him out to nurse, reared him, sent him to a 
boarding-school, then brought him home in his fourteenth year, in order 

to have in her empty house somebody who would love her, who would look 
after her, who would make her old age pleasant. 


She resided on a little property four leagues away from Rennes, and she 
now dispensed with a servant. The expenses having increased to more than 
double what they had been since this orphan’s arrival, her income of 

three thousand francs was no longer sufficient to support three persons. 


She attended to the housekeeping and the cooking herself, and sent the 
boy out on errands, letting him further occupy himself with cultivating 

the garden. He was gentle, timid, silent, and caressing. And she 
experienced a deep joy, a fresh joy at being embraced by him, without 
any apparent surprise or repugnance being exhibited by him on account of 
her ugliness. He called her “Aunt” and treated her as a mother. 


In the evening they both sat down at the fireside, and she got nice 


things ready for him. She heated some wine and toasted a slice of bread, 
and it made a charming little meal before going to bed. She often took 
him on her knees and covered him with kisses, murmuring in his ear with 
passionate tenderness. She called him: “My little flower, my cherub, my 
adored angel, my divine jewel.” He softly accepted her caresses, 
concealing his head on the old maid's shoulder. Although he was now 
nearly fifteen years old, he had remained small and weak, and had a 
rather sickly appearance. 


Sometimes Mademoiselle Source brought him to the city fo see two married 
female relatives of hers, distant cousins, who were living in the 

suburbs, and who were the only members of her family in existence. The 
two women had always found fault with her for having adopted this boy, 
on account of the inheritance; but for all that they gave her a cordial 
welcome, having still hopes of getting a share for themselves, a third, 

no doubt, if what she possessed were only equally divided. 


She was happy, very happy, always taken up with her adopted child. She 
bought books for him to improve his mind, and he devoted himself 
ardently to reading. 


He no longer now climbed on her knees to fondle her as he had formerly 
done; but instead would go and sit down in his little chair in the 
chimney-corner and open a volume. The lamp placed at the edge of the 
little table, above his head, shone on his curly hair and on a portion 

of his forehead; he did not move, he did not raise his eyes, he did not 
make any gesture. He read on, interested, entirely absorbed in the 
adventures which formed the subject of the book. 


She, seated opposite to him, gazed at him with an eager, steady look, 
astonished at his studiousness, jealous, often on the point of bursting 


into tears. 


She said to him now and then: “You will fatigue yourself, my treasure!” 


in the hope that he would raise his head and come across to embrace her; 
but he did not even answer her; he had not heard or understood what she 
was saying; he paid no attention to anything save what he read in these 


pages. 


For two years he devoured an incalculable number of volumes. His 
character changed. 


After this, he asked Mademoiselle Source many times for money, which she 
gave him. As he always wanted more, she ended by refusing, for she was 
both regular and energetic and knew how to act rationally when it was 
necessary to do so. By dint of entreaties he obtained a large sum one 
night from her; but when he urged her to give him another sum a few days 
later, she showed herself inflexible, and did not give way to him 

further, in fact. 


He appeared to be satisfied with her decision. 


He again became quiet, as he had formerly been, loving to remain seated 
for entire hours, without moving, plunged in deep reverie. He now did 

not even talk to Madame Source, merely answering her remarks with short, 
formal words. Nevertheless, he was agreeable and attentive in his manner 
toward her; but he never embraced her now. 


She had by this time grown slightly afraid of him when they sat facing 

one another at night at opposite sides of the fireplace. She wanted to 

wake him up, to make him say something, no matter what, that would break 
this dreadful silence, which was like the darkness of a wood. But he did 

not appear to listen to her, and she shuddered with the terror of a poor 
feeble woman when she had spoken to him five or six times successively 
without being able to get a word out of him. 


What was the matter with him? What was going on in that closed-up head? 
When she had been thus two or three hours sitting opposite him, she felt 


herself getting daft, and longed to rush away and to escape into the 
open country in order to avoid that mute, eternal companionship and also 
some vague danger, which she could not define, but of which she had a 
presentiment. 


She frequently shed tears when she was alone. What was the matter with 
him? When she gave expression to a desire, he unmurmuringly carried it 
into execution. When she wanted to have anything brought to her from the 
city, he immediately went there to procure it. She had no complaint to 
make of him; no, indeed! And yet-- 


Another year flitted by, and it seemed to her that a new modification 
had taken place in the mind of the young man. She perceived it; she felt 
it; she divined it. How? No matter! She was sure she was not mistaken; 
but she could not have explained in what the unknown thoughts of this 
strange youth had changed. 


It seemed to her that till now he had been like a person in a hesitating 
frame of mind who had suddenly arrived at a determination. This idea 
came to her one evening as she met his glance, a fixed, singular glance 
which she had not seen in his face before. 


Then he commenced to watch her incessantly, and she wished she could 
hide herself in order to avoid that cold eye, riveted on her. 


He kept staring at her, evening after evening for hours together, only 
averting his eyes when she said, utterly unnerved: 


“Do not look at me like that, my child!” 
Then he bowed his head. 


But the moment her back was turned, she once more felt that his eye was 
upon her. Wherever she went he pursued her with his persistent gaze. 


Sometimes, when she was walking in her little garden, she suddenly 
noticed him squatted on the stump of a tree as if he were lying in wait 
for her; and again when she sat in front of the house mending stockings 
while he was digging some cabbage-bed, he kept watching her, as he 
worked, in a sly, continuous fashion. 


It was in vain that she asked him: 


“What's the matter with you, my boy? For the last three years, you have 
become very different. | don't find you the same. Tell me what ails you, 
and what you are thinking of, | beg of you.” 


He invariably replied, in a quiet, weary tone: 
“Why, nothing ails me, Aunt!” 


And when she persisted, appealing to him thus: “Ah! my child, answer me, 
answer me when | speak to you. If you knew what grief you caused me, you 
would always answer, and you would not look at me that way. Have you any 
trouble? Tell me, I'll console you!” he would turn away with a tired 

gir, murmuring: 


“But there is nothing the matter with me, | assure you.” 


He had not grown much, having always a childish aspect, although the 
features of his face were those of a man. They were, however, hard and 
badly cut. He seemed incomplete, abortive, only half finished, and 
disquieting as a mystery. He was a close impenetrable being, in whom 
there seemed always to be some active, dangerous mental travail taking 
place. 


Mademoiselle Source was quite conscious of all this, and she could not, 
from that time forth, sleep at night, so great was her anxiety. 


Frightful terrors, dreadful nightmares assailed her. She shut herself up 
in her own room and barricaded the door, tortured by fear. 


What was she afraid of? She could not tell. 


Fear of everything, of the night, of the walls, of the shadows thrown by 
the moon on the white curtains of the windows, and, above all, fear of 
him. 


Why? What had she to fear? Did she know what it was? She could live this 
way no longer! She felt certain that a misfortune threatened her, a 
frightful misfortune. 


She set forth secretly one morning and went into the city to see her 
relatives. She told them about the matter in a gasping voice. The two 
women thought she was going mad and tried to reassure her. 


She said: 

“If you knew the way he looks at me from morning till night. He never 
takes his eyes off me! At times | feel a longing to cry for help, to 

call in the neighbors, so much am | afraid. But what could | say to 

them? He does nothing to me except to keep looking at me.” 

The two female cousins asked: 

“Is he ever brutal to you? Does he give you sharp answers?” 

She replied: 

“No, never; he does everything | wish; he works hard; he is steady; but 
1am so frightened | don't mind that much. He has something in his head, 


| am certain of that--quite certain. | don't care to remain all alone 
like that with him in the country.” 


The relatives, scared by her words, declared to her that they were 
astonished and could not understand her; and they advised her to keep 
silent about her fears and her plans, without, however, dissuading her 
from coming to reside in the city, hoping in that way that the entire 
inheritance would eventually fall into their hands. 


They even promised to assist her in selling her house and in finding 
another near them. 


Mademoiselle Source returned home. But her mind was so much upset that 
she trembled at the slightest noise, and her hands shook whenever any 
trifling disturbance agitated her. 


Twice she went again to consult her relatives, quite determined now not 
to remain any longer in this way in her lonely dwelling. At last she 
found a little cottage in the suburbs, which suited her, and privately 
she bought it. 


The signature of the contract took place on a Tuesday morning, and 
Mademoiselle Source devoted the rest of the day to the preparations for 
her change of residence. 


At eight o'clock in the evening she got into the diligence which passed 
within a few hundred yards of her house, and she told the conductor to 
let her down in the place where it was his custom to stop for her. The 
man called out to her as he whipped his horses: 

“Good evening, Mademoiselle Source--good night!” 


She replied as she walked on: 


“Good evening, Pére Joseph.” Next morning, at half past seven, the 
postman who conveyed letters fo the village, noticed at the crossroad, 


not far from the highroad, a large splash of blood not yet dry. He said 
to himself: “Hallo! some boozer must have been bleeding from the nose.” 


But he perceived ten paces farther on a pocket-handkerchief also stained 
with blood. He picked them up. The linen was fine, and the postman, in 
alarm, made his way over to the dike, where he fancied he saw a strange 
object. 


Mademoiselle Source was lying at the foot on the grass, her throat cut 
open with a knife. 


An hour later, the gendarmes, the examining magistrate, and other 
authorities made an inquiry as to the cause of death. 


The two female relatives, called as witnesses, told all about the old 
maid's fears and her last plans. 


The orphan was arrested. Since the death of the woman who had adopted 
him, he wept from morning till night, plunged, at least to all 
appearance, in the most violent grief. 


He proved that he had spent the evening up to eleven o'clock in a cafe. 
Ten persons had seen him, having remained there till his departure. 


Now the driver of the diligence stated that he had set down the murdered 
woman on the road between half past nine and ten o'clock. 


The accused was acquitted. A will, a long time made, which had been left 
in the hands of a notary in Rennes, made him universal legatee. So he 
inherited everything. 


For a long time the people of the country put him into quarantine, as 
they still suspected him. His house, which was that of the dead woman, 
was looked upon as accursed. People avoided him in the street. 


But he showed himself so good-natured, so open, so familiar, that 
gradually these horrible doubts were forgotten. He was generous, 
obliging, ready to talk to the humblest about anything as long as they 
cared to talk to him. 


The notary, Maitre Rameay, was one of the first to take his part, 
attracted by his smiling loquacity. He said one evening at a dinner at 
the tax-collector's house: 


“A man who speaks with such facility and who is always in good-humor 
could not have such a crime on his conscience.” 


Touched by this argument, the others who were present reflected, and 
they recalled to mind the long conversations with this man who made them 
stop almost by force at the road corners to communicate his ideas to 

them, who insisted on their going into his house when they were passing 
by his garden, who could crack a joke better than the lieutenant of the 
gendarmes himself, and who possessed such contagious gaiety that, in 
spite of the repugnance with which he inspired them, they could not keep 
from always laughing when in his company. 


All doors were opened to him after a time. 


He is, to-day, the mayor of his own community. 








LONG DISTANCE 
by Edna Ferber 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Half Portions 


Chet Ball was painting a wooden chicken yellow. The wooden chicken was 
mounted on a six-by-twelve board. The board was mounted on four tiny 
wheels. The whole would eventually be pulled on a string guided by the 
plump, moist hand of some blissful six-year-old. 


You got the incongruity of it the instant your eye fell upon Chet Ball. 
Chet's shoulders alone would have loomed large in contrast with any 
wooden toy ever devised, including the Trojan horse. Everything about 
him, from the big, blunt-fingered hands that held the ridiculous chick 
to the great muscular pillar of his neck, was in direct opposition to 
his task, his surroundings, and his attitude. 


Chet's proper milieu was Chicago, Illinois (the West Side); his job that 
of lineman for the Gas, Light and Power Company; his normal working 
position astride the top of a telegraph pole supported in his perilous 
perch by a lineman's leather belt and the kindly fates, both of which 
are likely to trick you in an emergency. 


Yet now he lolled back among his pillows, dabbling complacently at the 
absurd yellow foy. A description of his surroundings would sound like 
Pages 3 to 17 of a novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward. The place was all 
greensward, and terraces, and sun dials, and beeches, and even those 
rhododendrons without which no English novel or country estate is 
complete. The presence of Chet Ball among his pillows and some hundreds 
similarly disposed revealed to you at once the fact that this particular 
English estate was now transformed into Reconstruction Hospital No. 9. 


The painting of the chicken quite finished (including two beady black 
paint eyes) Chet was momentarily at a loss. Miss Kate had not told him 


to stop painting when the chicken was completed. Miss Kate was at the 
other end of the sunny garden walk, bending over a wheel-chair. So Chet 
went on painting, placidly. One by one, with meticulous nicety, he 

painted all his finger nails a bright and cheery yellow. Then he did the 
whole of his left thumb, and was starting on the second joint of the 

index finger when Miss Kate came up behind him and took the brush gently 
from his strong hands. 


"You shouldn't have painted your fingers," she said. 
Chet surveyed them with pride. "They look swell.” 


Miss Kate did not argue the point. She put the freshly painted wooden 
chicken on the table to dry in the sun. Her eyes fell upon a letter 
bearing an American postmark and addressed to Sergeant Chester Ball, 
with a lot of cryptic figures and letters strung out after it, such as 

A.E.F and Co. 11. 


"Here's a letter for you!" She infused a lot of Glad into her voice. But 
Chet only cast a languid eye upon it and said, "Yeh?" 


"I'll read it to you, shall 1? It's a nice fat One." 


Chet sat back, indifferent, negatively acquiescent. And Miss Kate began 
to read in her clear young voice, there in the sunshine and scent of the 
centuries-old English garden. 


It marked an epoch in Chet's life--that letter. But before we can 
appreciate it we'll have to know Chester Ball in his Chicago days. 


Your true lineman has a daredevil way with the women, as have all men 
whose calling is a hazardous one. Chet was a crack workman. He could 
shinny up a pole, strap his emergency belt, open his tool kit, wield his 
pliers with expert deftness, and climb down again in record time. It was 


his pleasure--and seemingly the pleasure and privilege of all lineman's 
gangs the world over--to whistle blithely and to call impudently to any 
passing petticoat that caught his fancy. 


Perched three feet from the top of the high pole he would cling, 
protected, seemingly, by some force working in direct defiance of the 
law of gravity. And now and then, by way of brightening the tedium of 
their job he and his gang would call fo a girl passing in the street 
below, "Hoo-Hoo! Hello, sweetheart!" 


There was nothing vicious in it, Chet would have come to the aid of 
beauty in distress as quickly as Don Quixote. Any man with a blue shirt 
as clean, and a shave as smooth, and a haircut as round as Chet Ball's 
has no meanness in him. A certain dare-deviltry went hand in hand with 
his work--a calling in which a careless load dispatcher, a cut wire, or 

a faulty strap may mean instant death. Usually the girls laughed and 
called back to them or went on more quickly, the colour in their cheeks 
a little higher. 


But not Anastasia Rourke. Early the first morning of a two-weeks' job on 
the new plant of the Western Castings Company Chet Ball, glancing down 
from his dizzy perch atop an electric light pole, espied Miss Anastasia 
Rourke going to work. He didn't know her name nor anything about her, 
except that she was pretty. You could see that from a distance even more 
remote than Chet's. But you couldn't know that Stasia was a lady not to 
be trifled with. We know her name was Rourke, but he didn't. 


So then: "Hoo-Hoo!" he had called. "Hello, sweetheart! Wait for me and 
I'll be down." 


Stasia Rourke had lifted her face to where he perched so high above the 
streets. Her cheeks were five shades pinker than was their wont, which 
would make them border on the red. 


"You big coward, you!” she called, in her clear, crisp voice. "If you 

had your foot on the ground you wouldn't dast call to a decent girl like 
that. If you were down here I'd slap the face of you. You know you're 
safe up there." 


The words were scarcely out of her mouth before Chet Ball's sturdy legs 
were twinkling down the pole. His spurred heels dug into the soft pine 

of the pole with little ripe, tearing sounds. He walked up to Stasia and 
stood squarely in front of her, six feet of brawn and brazen nerve. One 
ruddy cheek he presented to her astonished gaze. "Hello, sweetheart,” he 
said. And waited. The Rourke girl hesitated just a second. All the Irish 
heart in her was melting at the boyish impudence of the man before her. 
Then she lifted one hand and slapped his smooth cheek. It was a ringing 
slap. You saw the four marks of her fingers upon his face. Chet 
straightened, his blue eyes bluer. Stasia looked up at him, her eyes 

wide. Then down at her own hand, as if it belonged to somebody else. Her 
hand came up to her own face. She burst into tears, turned, and ran. And 
as she ran, and as she wept, she saw that Chet was still standing there, 
looking after her. 


Next morning, when Stasia Rourke went by to work, Chet Ball was standing 
at the foot of the pole, waiting. 


They were to have been married that next June. But that next June Chet 
Ball, perched perilously on the branch of a tree in a small woodsy spot 
somewhere in France, was one reason why the American artillery in that 
same woodsy spot was getting such a deadly range on the enemy. Chet's 
costume was so devised that even through field glasses (made in Germany) 
you couldn't tell where tree left off and Chet began. 


Then, quite suddenly, the Germans got the range. The tree in which Chet 
was hidden came down with a crash, and Chet lay there, more than ever 
indiscernible among its tender foliage. 


Which brings us back to the English garden, the yellow chicken, Miss 
Kate, and the letter. 


His shattered leg was mended by one of those miracles of modern war 
surgery, though he never again would dig his spurred heels into the pine 
of a GL. & P Company pole. But the other thing--they put it down 

under the broad general head of shell shock. In the lovely English 
garden they set him to weaving and painting, as a means of soothing the 
shattered nerves. He had made everything from pottery jars to bead 
chains; from baskets to rugs. Slowly the tortured nerves healed. But the 
doctors, when they stopped at Chet's cot or chair, talked always of "the 
memory centre." Chet seemed satisfied to go on placidly painting toys or 
weaving chains with his great, square-tipped fingers--the fingers that 
had wielded the pliers so cleverly in his pole-climbing days. 


"It's just something that only luck or an accident can mend," said the 
nerve specialist. "Time may do it--but | doubt it. Sometimes just a 
word--the right word--will set the thing in motion again. Does he get 
any letters?” 


"His girl writes to him. Fine letters. But she doesn't know yet 
about--about this. I've written his letters for him. She knows now that 
his leg is healed and she wonders--" 


That had been a month ago. To-day Miss Kate slit the envelope postmarked 
Chicago. Chet was fingering the yellow wooden chicken, pride in his 

eyes. In Miss Kate's eyes there was a troubled, baffled look as she 

began to read: 


Chet, dear, it's raining in Chicago. And you know when it 
rains in Chicago, it's wetter, and muddier, and rainier than 
any place in the world. Except maybe this Flanders we're 
reading so much about. They say for rain and mud that place 
takes the prize. 


| don't know what I'm going on about rain and mud for, Chet 
darling, when it's you I'm thinking of. Nothing else and 
nobody else. Chet, | got a funny feeling there's something 
you're keeping back from me. You're hurt worse than just the 
leg. Boy, dear, don't you know it won't make any difference 
with me how you look, or feel, or anything? | don't care how 
bad you're smashed up. I'd rather have you without any 
features at all than any other man with two sets. Whatever's 
happened to the outside of you, they can't change your 
insides. And you're the same man that called out to me, that 
day, "Hoo-hoo! Hello, sweetheart!" and when I gave you a piece 
of my mind climbed down off the pole, and put your face up to 
he slapped, God bless the boy in you-- 


A sharp little sound from him. Miss Kate looked up, quickly. Chet Ball 
was staring at the beady-eyed yellow chicken in his hand. 


"What's this thing?” he demanded in a strange voice. 


Miss Kate answered him very quietly, trying to keep her own voice easy 
and natural. "That's a toy chicken, cut out of wood." 


"What'm | doin’ with it?" 

"You've just finished painting it.” 

Chet Ball held it in his great hand and stared at it for a brief moment, 
struggling between anger and amusement. And between anger and 
amusement 

he put it down on the table none too gently and stoop up, yawning a 


little. 


"That's a hell of a job for a he-man!" Then in utter contrition: "Oh, 


beggin’ your pardon! That was fierce! | didn't--" 


But there was nothing shocked about the expression on Miss Kate's face. 
She was registering joy--pure joy. 








EVELINE 
by James Joyce 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Dubliners 


She sat at the window watching the evening invade the avenue. Her head 
was leaned against the window curtains and in her nostrils was the odour 
of dusty cretonne. She was tired. 


Few people passed. The man out of the last house passed on his way 
home; she heard his footsteps clacking along the concrete pavement and 
afterwards crunching on the cinder path before the new red houses. One 
time there used to be a field there in which they used to play every 
evening with other people’s children. Then a man from Belfast bought 
the field and built houses in it—not like their little brown houses 

but bright brick houses with shining roofs. The children of the avenue 
used to play together in that field—the Devines, the Waters, the 

Dunns, little Keogh the cripple, she and her brothers and sisters. 

Ernest, however, never played: he was too grown up. Her father used 
often to hunt them in out of the field with his blackthorn stick; but 
usually little Keogh used to keep nix and call out when he saw her 
father coming. Still they seemed to have been rather happy then. Her 
father was not so bad then; and besides, her mother was alive. That was 
a long time ago; she and her brothers and sisters were all grown up; her 
mother was dead. Tizzie Dunn was dead, too, and the Waters had gone back 
to England. Everything changes. Now she was going to go away like the 


others, to leave her home. 


Home! She looked round the room, reviewing all its familiar objects 

which she had dusted once a week for so many years, wondering where on 
earth all the dust came from. Perhaps she would never see again those 
familiar objects from which she had never dreamed of being divided. 

And yet during all those years she had never found out the name of the 
priest whose yellowing photograph hung on the wall above the broken 
harmonium beside the coloured print of the promises made to Blessed 
Margaret Mary Alacoque. He had been a school friend of her father. 
Whenever he showed the photograph to a visitor her father used to pass 
it with a casual word: 


“He is in Melbourne now.” 


She had consented to go away, to leave her home. Was that wise? She 
tried to weigh each side of the question. In her home anyway she had 
shelter and food; she had those whom she had known all her life about 
her. Of course she had to work hard, both in the house and at business. 
What would they say of her in the Stores when they found out that she 
had run away with a fellow? Say she was a fool, perhaps; and her place 
would be filled up by advertisement. Miss Gavan would be glad. She 
had always had an edge on her, especially whenever there were people 
listening. 


“Miss Hill, don’t you see these ladies are waiting?” 

“Look lively, Miss Hill, please.” 

She would not cry many tears at leaving the Stores. 

But in her new home, in a distant unknown country, it would not be like 


that. Then she would be married—she, Eveline. People would treat her 
with respect then. She would not be treated as her mother had been. Even 


now, though she was over nineteen, she sometimes felt herself in danger 
of her father’s violence. She knew it was that that had given her the 
palpitations. When they were growing up he had never gone for her like 
he used to go for Harry and Ernest, because she was a girl; but latterly 
he had begun to threaten her and say what he would do to her only for 
her dead mother’s sake. And now she had nobody to protect her. Ernest 
was dead and Harry, who was in the church decorating business, was 
nearly always down somewhere in the country. Besides, the invariable 
squabble for money on Saturday nights had begun fo weary her 
unspeakably. She always gave her entire wages—seven shillings—and 
Harry always sent up what he could but the trouble was to get any money 
from her father. He said she used to squander the money, that she had no 
head, that he wasn’t going to give her his hard-earned money to throw 
about the streets, and much more, for he was usually fairly bad of a 
Saturday night. In the end he would give her the money and ask her had 
she any intention of buying Sunday’s dinner. Then she had to rush out 

as quickly as she could and do her marketing, holding her black leather 
purse tightly in her hand as she elbowed her way through the crowds and 
returning home late under her load of provisions. She had hard work to 
keep the house together and to see that the two young children who had 
been left to her charge went to school regularly and got their meals 
regularly. It was hard work—a hard life—but now that she was about 
to leave it she did not find it a wholly undesirable life. 


She was about to explore another life with Frank. Frank was very kind, 
manly, open-hearted. She was to go away with him by the night-boat to 
be his wife and to live with him in Buenos Ayres where he had a home 
waiting for her. How well she remembered the first time she had seen 
him; he was lodging in a house on the main road where she used to visit. 
It seemed a few weeks ago. He was standing at the gate, his peaked cap 
pushed back on his head and his hair tumbled forward over a face of 
bronze. Then they had come to know each other. He used to meet her 
outside the Stores every evening and see her home. He took her to see 
The Bohemian Girl and she felt elated as she sat in an unaccustomed part 


of the theatre with him. He was awfully fond of music and sang a little. 
People knew that they were courting and, when he sang about the lass 
that loves a sailor, she always felt pleasantly confused. He used to 

call her Poppens out of fun. First of all it had been an excitement for 
her to have a fellow and then she had begun to like him. He had tales of 
distant countries. He had started as a deck boy at a pound a month on a 
ship of the Allan Line going out to Canada. He told her the names of 
the ships he had been on and the names of the different services. He had 
sailed through the Straits of Magellan and he told her stories of the 
terrible Patagonians. He had fallen on his feet in Buenos Ayres, he 

said, and had come over to the old country just for a holiday. Of 

course, her father had found out the affair and had forbidden her to 
have anything to say to him. 


“| know these sailor chaps,” he said. 


One day he had quarrelled with Frank and after that she had to meet her 
lover secretly. 


The evening deepened in the avenue. The white of two letters in her lap 
grew indistinct. One was to Harry; the other was to her father. Ernest 
had been her favourite but she liked Harry too. Her father was becoming 
old lately, she noticed; he would miss her. Sometimes he could be very 
nice. Not long before, when she had been laid up for a day, he had read 
her out a ghost story and made toast for her at the fire. Another day, 
when their mother was alive, they had all gone for a picnic to the Hill 

of Howth. She remembered her father putting on her mother’s bonnet to 
make the children laugh. 


Her time was running out but she continued to sit by the window, 

leaning her head against the window curtain, inhaling the odour of dusty 
cretonne. Down far in the avenue she could hear a street organ playing. 
She knew the air. Strange that it should come that very night to remind 
her of the promise to her mother, her promise to keep the home together 


as long as she could. She remembered the last night of her mother’s 
illness; she was again in the close dark room at the other side of the 
hall and outside she heard a melancholy air of Italy. The organ-player 
had been ordered to go away and given sixpence. She remembered her 
father strutting back into the sickroom saying: 


“Damned Italians! coming over here!” 


As she mused the pitiful vision of her mother’s life laid its spell 

on the very quick of her being—that life of commonplace sacrifices 
closing in final craziness. She trembled as she heard again her 
mother’s voice saying constantly with foolish insistence: 


“Derevaun Seraun! Derevaun Seraun!” 


She stood up in a sudden impulse of terror. Escape! She must escape! 
Frank would save her. He would give her life, perhaps love, too. But she 
wanted to live. Why should she be unhappy? She had a right to happiness. 
Frank would take her in his arms, fold her in his arms. He would save 

her. 


She stood among the swaying crowd in the station at the North Wall. He 
held her hand and she knew that he was speaking to her, saying something 
about the passage over and over again. The station was full of soldiers 
with brown baggages. Through the wide doors of the sheds she caught a 
glimpse of the black mass of the boat, lying in beside the quay wall, 
with illumined portholes. She answered nothing. She felt her cheek pale 
and cold and, out of a maze of distress, she prayed to God to direct 

her, to show her what was her duty. The boat blew a long mournful 
whistle into the mist. If she went, tomorrow she would be on the sea 
with Frank, steaming towards Buenos Ayres. Their passage had been 
booked. Could she still draw back after all he had done for her? Her 


distress awoke a nausea in her body and she kept moving her lips in 
silent fervent prayer. 


A bell clanged upon her heart. She felt him seize her hand: 

“Come!” 

All the seas of the world tumbled about her heart. He was drawing her 
into them: he would drown her. She gripped with both hands at the iron 
railing. 


“Come!” 


No! No! No! It was impossible. Her hands clutched the iron in frenzy. 
Amid the seas she sent a cry of anguish! 


“Eveline! Evvy!” 


He rushed beyond the barrier and called to her to follow. He was shouted 
at to go on but he still called to her. She set her white face to him, 
passive, like a helpless animal. Her eyes gave him no sign of love or 
farewell or recognition. 








THE DEBT 
by Edith Wharton 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Ja/es Of Men And Ghosts 


YOU remember--it’s not so long ago--the talk there was about Dredge’s 
“Arrival of the Fittest”? The talk has subsided, but the book of 

course remains: stands up, in fact, as the tallest thing of its kind 
since--well, I'd almost said since “The Origin of Species.” 


I’m not wrong, at any rate, in calling it the most important 

contribution yet made to the development of the Darwinian theory, or 
rather to the solution of the awkward problem about which that theory 
has had to make such a circuit. Dredge’s hypothesis will be contested, 
may one day be disproved; but at least it has swept out of the way all 
previous conjectures, including of course Lanfear’s magnificent attempt; 
and for our generation of scientific investigators it will serve as the 
first safe bridge across a murderous black whirlpool. 


It’s all very interesting--there are few things more stirring to the 
imagination than that sudden projection of the new hypothesis, light as 
a cobweb and strong as steel, across the intellectual abyss; but, for 

an idle observer of human motives, the other, the personal, side of 
Dredge’s case is even more interesting and arresting. 


Personal side? You didn’t know there was one? Pictured him simply as 
a thinking machine, a highly specialized instrument of precision, the 
result of a long series of “adaptations,” as his own jargon would put 
it? Well, | don’t wonder--if you've met him. He does give the impression 
of being something out of his own laboratory: a delicate scientific 
instrument that reveals wonders to the initiated, and is absolutely 
useless in an ordinary hand. 


In his youth it was just the other way. | knew him twenty years ago, as 

an awkward lout whom young Archie Lanfear had picked up at college, and 
brought home for a visit. | happened to be staying at the Lanfears’ when 
the boys arrived, and | shall never forget Dredge’s first appearance on 

the scene. You know the Lanfears always lived very simply. That summer 
they had gone to Buzzard’s Bay, in order that Professor Lanfear might be 
near the Biological Station at Wood’s Holl, and they were picnicking in 

a kind of sketchy bungalow without any attempt at elegance. But Galen 
Dredge couldn’t have been more awe-struck if he’d been suddenly plunged 
into a Fifth Avenue ball-room. He nearly knocked his shock head against 
the low doorway, and in dodging this peril trod heavily on Mabel 

Lanfear’s foot, and became hopelessly entangled in her mother’s 
draperies--though how he managed it | never knew, for Mrs. Lanfear’s 
dowdy muslins ran to no excess of train. 


When the Professor himself came in it was ten times worse, and | saw 
then that Dredge’s emotion was a tribute to the great man’s proximity. 
That made the boy interesting, and | began to watch. Archie, always 
enthusiastic but vague, had said: “Oh, he’s a tremendous chap--you'll 
see--” but | hadn't expected to see quite so clearly. Lanfear’s vision, 

of course, was sharper than mine; and the next morning he had carried 
Dredge off to the Biological Station. And that was the way it began. 


Dredge is the son of a Baptist minister. He comes from East Lethe, New 
York State, and was working his way through college--waiting at White 
Mountain hotels in summer--when Archie Lanfear ran across him. There 
were eight children in the family, and the mother was an invalid. Dredge 
never had a penny from his father after he was fourteen; but his mother 
wanted him to be a scholar, and “kept at him,” as he put it, in the hope 
of his going back to “teach school” at East Lethe. He developed slowly, 
as the scientific mind generally does, and was still adrift about 

himself and his tendencies when Archie took him down to Buzzard’s Bay. 
But he had read Lanfear’s “Utility and Variation,” and had always been 


a patient and curious observer of nature. And his first meeting with 
Lanfear explained him to himself. It didn’t, however, enable him to 
explain himself to others, and for a long time he remained, fo all but 
Lanfear, an object of incredulity and conjecture. 

“~ Why_ my husband wants him about--” poor Mrs. Lanfear, the kindest of 
women, privately lamented to her friends; for Dredge, at that time--they 
kept him all summer at the bungalow--had one of the most encumbering 
personalities you can imagine. He was as inexpressive as he is to-day, 

and yet oddly obtrusive: one of those uncomfortable presences whose 
silence is an interruption. 


The poor Lanfears almost died of him that summer, and the pity of it 
was that he never suspected it, but continued to lavish on them a 
floundering devotion as uncomfortable as the endearments of a dripping 
dog--all out of gratitude for the Professor’s kindness! He was full, 

in those days, of raw enthusiasms, which he forced on any one who 
would listen when his first shyness had worn off. You can’t picture him 
spouting sentimental poetry, can you? Yet I’ve seen him petrify a whole 
group of Mrs. Lanfear’s callers by suddenly discharging on them, in the 
strident drawl of Western New York, “Barbara Frietchie” or “The Queen of 
the May.” His taste in literature was uniformly bad, but very definite, 
and far more assertive than his views on biological questions. In his 
scientific judgments he showed, even then, a remarkable temperance, a 
precocious openness to the opposite view; but in literature he was a 
furious propagandist, aggressive, disputatious, and extremely sensitive 
to adverse opinion. 


Lanfear, of course, had been struck from the first by his gift of 

accurate observation, and by the fact that his eagerness to learn was 
offset by his reluctance to conclude. | remember Lanfear’s telling me 
that he had never known a lad of Dredge’s age who gave such promise of 
uniting an aptitude for general ideas with the plodding patience of the 
accumulator of facts. Of course when Lanfear talked like that of a young 


biologist his fate was sealed. There could be no question of Dredge’s 
going back to “teach school” at East Lethe. He must take a course in 
biology at Columbia, spend his vacations at the Wood’s Holl laboratory, 
and then, if possible, go to Germany for a year or two. 


All this meant his virtual adoption by the Lanfears. Most of Lanfear’s 
fortune went in helping young students to a start, and he devoted his 
heaviest subsidies to Dredge. 


“Dredge will be my biggest dividend--you'll see!” he used to say, in the 
chrysalis days when poor Galen was known to the world of science only 
as a perpetual slouching presence in Mrs. Lanfear’s drawing-room. And 
Dredge, it must be said, took his obligations simply, with that kind of 
personal dignity, and quiet sense of his own worth, which in such cases 
saves the beneficiary from abjectness. He seemed to trust himself as 
fully as Lanfear trusted him. 


The comic part of it was that his only idea of making what is known as 
“a return” was to devote himself to the Professor’s family. When | hear 
pretty women lamenting that they can’t coax Professor Dredge out of his 
laboratory | remember Mabel Lanfear’s cry to me: “If Galen would only 
keep away!” When Mabel fell on the ice and broke her leg, Galen walked 
seven miles in a blizzard to get a surgeon; but if he did her this 

service one day in the year, he bored her by being in the way for the 
other three hundred and sixty-four. One would have imagined at that 
time that he thought his perpetual presence the greatest gift he could 
bestow; for, except on the occasion of his fetching the surgeon, | don’t 
remember his taking any other way of expressing his gratitude. 


In love with Mabel? Not a bit! But the queer thing was that he _did_ 
have a passion in those days--a blind, hopeless passion for Mrs. 
Lanfear! Yes: | know what I’m saying. | mean Mrs. Lanfear, the 
Professor's wife, poor Mrs. Lanfear, with her tight hair and her loose 
figure, her blameless brow and earnest eye-glasses, and her perpetual 


attitude of mild misapprehension. | can see Dredge cowering, long and 
many-jointed, in a diminutive drawing-room chair, one square-toed 

shoe coiled round an exposed ankle, his knees clasped in a knot of 

red knuckles, and his spectacles perpetually seeking Mrs. Lanfear’s 
eye-glasses. | never knew if the poor lady was aware of the sentiment 

she inspired, but her children observed it, and it provoked them to 
irreverent mirth. Galen was the predestined butt of Mabel and 

Archie; and secure in their mother’s virtuous obtuseness, and in her 
worshipper’s timidity, they allowed themselves a latitude of banter 

that sometimes turned their audience cold. Dredge meanwhile was going on 
obstinately with his work. Now and then he had queer fits of idleness, 
when he lapsed into a state of sulky inertia from which even Lanfear’s 
admonitions could not rouse him. Once, just before an examination, 

he suddenly went off to the Maine woods for two weeks, came back, and 
failed to pass. | don’t know if his benefactor ever lost hope; but at 

times his confidence must have been sorely strained. The queer part of 

it was that when Dredge emerged from these eclipses he seemed keener and 
more active than ever. His slowly growing intelligence probably needed 

its periodical pauses of assimilation; and Lanfear was marvellously 
patient. 


At last Dredge finished his course and went to Germany; and when he came 
back he was a new man--was, in fact, the Dredge we all know. He seemed 
to have shed his blundering, encumbering personality, and come to 

life as a disembodied intelligence. His fidelity to the Lanfears 

was unchanged; but he showed if negatively, by his discretions and 
abstentions. | have an idea that Mabel was less disposed to deride him, 
might even have been induced to softer sentiments; but | doubt if Dredge 
even noticed the change. As for his ex-goddess, he seemed to regard her 
as a motherly household divinity, the guardian genius of the darning 
needle; but on Professor Lanfear he looked with a deepening reverence. 
If the rest of the family had diminished in his eyes, its head had grown 
even greater. 


FROM that day Dredge’s progress continued steadily. If not always 
perceptible to the untrained eye, in Lanfear’s sight it never deviated, 
and the great man began to associate Dredge with his work, and to lean 
on him more and more. Lanfear’s health was already failing, and in my 
confidential talks with him | saw how he counted on Galen Dredge to 
continue and amplify his doctrine. If he did not describe the young man 
as his predestined Huxley, it was because any such comparison between 
himself and his great predecessors would have been repugnant to his 
taste; but he evidently felt that it would be Dredge’s role to reveal 

him to posterity. And the young man seemed at that time to take the same 
view of his calling. When he was not busy about Lanfear’s work he was 
recording their conversations with the diligence of a biographer and the 
accuracy of a naturalist. Any attempt to question or minimize Lanfear’s 
theories roused in his disciple the only flashes of wrath | have ever 
seen a scientific discussion provoke in him. In defending his master 

he became almost as intemperate as in the early period of his literary 
passions. 


Such filial dedication must have been all the more precious to Lanfear 
because, about that time, it became evident that Archie would never 
carry on his father’s work. He had begun brilliantly, you may remember, 
by alittle paper on_Limulus Polyphemus_ that attracted a good deal 
of notice when it appeared in the _ Central Blatt_; but gradually his 
zoological ardour yielded to an absorbing passion for the violin, 

which was followed by a sudden plunge into physics. At present, after a 
side-glance at the drama, | understand he’s devoting what is left of his 
father’s money to archaeological explorations in Asia Minor. 


“Archie’s got a delightful little mind,” Lanfear used to say to me, 


rather wistfully, “but it’s just a highly polished surface held up to 

the show as it passes. Dredge’s mind takes in only a bit at a time, 

but the bit stays, and other bits are joined to it, in a hard mosaic of 

fact, of which imagination weaves the pattern. | saw just how it would 

be years ago, when my boy used to take my meaning in a flash, and answer 
me with clever objections, while Galen disappeared into one of his 
fathomless silences, and then came to the surface like a dripping 

retriever, a long way beyond Archie’s objections, and with an answer to 
them in his mouth.” 


It was about this time that the crowning satisfaction of Lanfear’s 

career came fo him: | mean, of course, John Weyman’s gift to Columbia 

of the Lanfear Laboratory, and the founding, in connection with it, of a 
chair of Experimental Evolution. Weyman had always taken an interest in 
Lanfear’s work, but no one had supposed that his interest would express 
itself so magnificently. The honour came to Lanfear at a time when he 
was fighting an accumulation of troubles: failing health, the 

money difficulties resulting from his irrepressible generosity, his 
disappointment about Archie’s career, and perhaps also the persistent 
attacks of the new school of German zoologists. 


“If [hadn't Galen | should feel the game was up,” he said to me once, 
ina fit of half-real, half-mocking despondency. “But he'll do what | 
haven’t time to do myself, and what my boy can’t do for me.” 


That meant that he would answer the critics, and triumphantly affirm 
Lanfear’s theory, which had been rudely shaken, but not displaced. 


“A scientific hypothesis lasts till there’s something else to put in 

its place. People who want to get across a river will use the old bridge 

till the new one’s built. And | don’t see any one who’s particularly 

anxious, in this case, to take a contract for the new one,” Lanfear 

ended; and | remember answering with a laugh: “Not while Horatius Dredge 
holds the other.” 


It was generally known that Lanfear had not long to live, and the 
Laboratory was hardly opened before the question of his successor in 
the chair of Experimental Evolution began to be a matter of public 
discussion. It was conceded that whoever followed him ought to be a 
man of achieved reputation, some one carrying, as the French say, a 
considerable “baggage.” At the same time, even Lanfear’s critics felt 

that he should be succeeded by a man who held his views and would 
continue his teaching. This was not in itself a difficulty, for German 
criticism had so far been mainly negative, and there were plenty of 

good men who, while they questioned the permanent validity of Lanfear’s 
conclusions, were yet ready fo accept them for their provisional 
usefulness. And then there was the added inducement of the Laboratory! 
The Columbia Professor of Experimental Evolution has at his disposal the 
most complete instrument of biological research that modern ingenuity 
has yet produced; and it’s not only in theology or politics _que Paris 
vaut bien une messe!_ There was no trouble about finding a candidate; 
but the whole thing turned on Lanfear’s decision, since it was tacitly 
understood that, by Weyman’s wish, he was to select his successor. And 
what a cry there was when he selected Galen Dredge! 


Not in the scientific world, though. The specialists were beginning to 

know about Dredge. His remarkable paper on Sexual Dimorphism had been 
translated into several languages, and a furious polemic had broken out 
over it. When a young fellow can get the big men fighting over him his 
future is pretty well assured. But Dredge was only thirty-four, and some 
people seemed to feel that there was a kind of deflected nepotism in 
Lanfear’s choice. 


“If he could choose Dredge he might as well have chosen his own son,” 
I've heard it said; and the irony was that Archie--will you believe 
it?--actually thought so himself! But Lanfear had Weyman behind him, 

and when the end came the Faculty at once appointed Galen Dredge to the 
chair of Experimental Evolution. 


For the first two years things went quietly, along accustomed 

lines. Dredge simply continued the course which Lanfear’s death had 
interrupted. He lectured well even then, with a persuasive simplicity 
surprising in the slow, inarticulate creature one knew him for. But 
haven’t you noticed that certain personalities reveal themselves only 
in the more impersonal relations of life? It’s as if they woke only 

to collective contacts, and the single consciousness were an unmeaning 
fragment to them. 


If there was anything to criticize in that first part of the course, 

it was the avoidance of general ideas, of those brilliant rockets of 
conjecture that Lanfear’s students were used to seeing him fling 

across the darkness. | remember once saying this to Archie, who, having 
recovered from his absurd disappointment, had returned to his old 
allegiance to Dredge. 


“Oh, that’s Galen all over. He doesn’t want to jump into the ring till 
he has a big swishing knock-down argument in his fist. He'll wait twenty 
years if he has to. That’s his strength: he’s never afraid to wait.” 


| thought this shrewd of Archie, as well as generous; and | saw the 
wisdom of Dredge’s course. As Lanfear himself had said, his theory was 
safe enough till somebody found a more attractive one; and before 

that day Dredge would probably have accumulated sufficient proof to 
crystallize the fluid hypothesis. 


THE third winter | was off collecting in Central America, and didn’t 
get back till Dredge’s course had been going for a couple of months. 


The very day | turned up in town Archie Lanfear descended on me with a 
summons from his mother. | was wanted at once at a family council. 


| found the Lanfear ladies in a state of incoherent distress, which 
Archie’s own indignation hardly made more intelligible. But gradually 
| put together their fragmentary charges, and learned that Dredge’s 
lectures were turning into an organized assault on his master’s 
doctrine. 


“It amounts to just this,” Archie said, controlling his women with the 
masterful gesture of the weak man. “Galen has simply turned round and 
betrayed my father.” 


“Just for a handful of silver he left us,” Mabel sobbed in parenthesis, 
while Mrs. Lanfear tearfully cited Hamlet. 


Archie silenced them again. “The ugly part of it is that he must have 

had this up his sleeve for years. He must have known when he was asked 
to succeed my father what use he meant to make of his opportunity. What 
he’s doing isn’t the result of a hasty conclusion: it means years of 

work and preparation.” 


Archie broke off to explain himself. He had returned from Europe the 
week before, and had learned on arriving that Dredge’s lectures were 
stirring the world of science as nothing had stirred it since Lanfear’s 
“Utility and Variation.” And the incredible outrage was that they owed 
their sensational effect to the fact of being an attempted refutation of 
Lanfear’s great work. 


| own that | was staggered: the case looked ugly, as Archie said. And 
there was a veil of reticence, of secrecy, about Dredge, that always 
kept his conduct in a half-light of uncertainty. Of some men one would 
have said off-hand: “It’s impossible!” But one couldn't affirm it of 

him. 


Archie hadn’t seen him as yet; and Mrs. Lanfear had sent for me because 
she wished me to be present at the interview between the two men. The 
Lanfear ladies had a touching belief in Archie’s violence: they thought 
him as terrible as a natural force. My own idea was that if there were 
any broken bones they wouldn't be Dredge’s; but | was too curious as to 
the outcome not fo be glad to offer my services as moderator. 


First, however, | wanted to hear one of the lectures; and | went the 

next afternoon. The hall was jammed, and | saw, as soon as Dredge 
appeared, what increased security and ease the interest of his public 

had given him. He had been clear the year before, now he was also 
eloquent. The lecture was a remarkable effort: you'll find the gist of 

it in Chapter VII of “The Arrival of the Fittest.” Archie sat at my 

side in a white rage; he was too clever not to measure the extent of the 
disaster. And | was almost as indignant as he when we went to see Dredge 
the next day. 


| saw at a glance that the latter suspected nothing; and it was 
characteristic of him that he began by questioning me about my finds, 
and only afterward turned to reproach Archie for having been back a week 
without notifying him. 


“You know I’m up to my neck in this job. Why in the world didn’t you 
hunt me up before this?” 


The question was exasperating, and | could understand Archie’s stammer 
of wrath. 


“Hunt you up? Hunt you up? What the deuce are you made of, to ask me 
such a question instead of wondering why I’m here now?” 


Dredge bent his slow calm scrutiny on his friend’s quivering face; then 
he turned to me. 


“What's the matter?” he said simply. 


“The matter?” shrieked Archie, his clenched fist hovering excitedly 
above the desk by which he stood; but Dredge, with unwonted quickness, 
caught the fist as it descended. 


“Careful--I’ve got a _Kallima_ in that jar there.” He pushed a chair 
forward, and added quietly: “Sit down.” 


Archie, ignoring the gesture, towered pale and avenging in his place; 
and Dredge, after a moment, took the chair himself. 


“The matter?” Archie reiterated with rising passion. “Are you so lost to 
all sense of decency and honour that you can put that question in good 
faith? Don’t you really _know_ what's the matter?” 


Dredge smiled slowly. “There are so few things one _ really knows_. 


“Oh, damn your scientific hair-splitting! Don’t you know you’re 
insulting my father’s memory?” 


Dredge stared again, turning his spectacles thoughtfully from one of us 
to the other. 


“Oh, that’s it, is it? Then you’d better sit down. If you don’t see at 
once it'll take some time to make you.” 


Archie burst into an ironic laugh. 
“| rather think it will!” he conceded. 


“Sit down, Archie,” | said, setting the example; and he obeyed, with a 
gesture that made his consent a protest. 


Dredge seemed to notice nothing beyond the fact that his visitors were 
seated. He reached for his pipe, and filled it with the care which the 
habit of delicate manipulations gave to all the motions of his long, 
knotty hands. 


“It’s about the lectures?” he said. 
Archie’s answer was a deep scornful breath. 
“You've only been back a week, so you've only heard one, | suppose?” 


“It was not necessary to hear even that one. You must know the talk 
they’re making. If notoriety is what you're after--” 


“Well, I’m not sorry to make a noise,” said Dredge, putting a match to 
his pipe. 


Archie bounded in his chair. “There’s no easier way of doing it than to 
attack a man who can’t answer you!” 


Dredge raised a sobering hand. “Hold on. Perhaps you and | don’t mean 
the same thing. Tell me first what's in your mind.” 


The request steadied Archie, who turned on Dredge a countenance really 
eloquent with filial indignation. 


“It’s an odd question for you to ask; it makes me wonder what's in 
yours. Not much thought of my father, at any rate, or you couldn't stand 
in his place and use the chance he’s given you to push yourself at his 
expense.” 


Dredge received this in silence, puffing slowly at his pipe. 


“Is that the way it strikes you?” he asked at length. 

“God! It’s the way it would strike most men.” 

He turned to me. “You too?” 

“I can see how Archie feels,” | said. 

“That I’m attacking his father’s memory to glorify myself?” 


“Well, not precisely: | think what he really feels is that, if your 

convictions didn’t permit you to continue his father’s teaching, you 

might perhaps have done better to sever your connection with the Lanfear 
lectureship.” 


“Then you and he regard the Lanfear lectureship as having been founded 
to perpetuate a dogma, not to try and get at the truth?” 


“Certainly not,” Archie broke in. “But there’s a question of taste, 

of delicacy, involved in the case that can’t be decided on abstract 
principles. We know as well as you that my father meant the laboratory 
and the lectureship to serve the ends of science, at whatever cost to 
his own special convictions; what we feel--and you don’t seem to--is 
that you're the last man to put them to that use; and | don’t want to 
remind you why.” 


A slight redness rose through Dredge’s sallow skin. “You needn't,” he 

said. “It’s because he pulled me out of my hole, woke me up, made me, 
shoved me off from the shore. Because he saved me ten or twenty years 

of muddled effort, and put me where | am at an age when my best working 
years are still ahead of me. Every one knows that’s what your father did 
for me, but I’m the only person who knows the time and trouble that it 
took.” 


It was well said, and | glanced quickly at Archie, who was never closed 
to generous emotions. 


“Well, then--?” he said, flushing also. 


“Well, then,” Dredge continued, his voice deepening and losing its nasal 
edge, “I had to pay him back, didn’t |?” 


The sudden drop flung Archie back on his prepared attitude of irony. “It 
would be the natural inference--with most men.” 


“Just so. And I’m not so very different. | knew your father wanted a 
successor--some one who'd try and tie up the loose ends. And | took the 
lectureship with that object.” 


“And you're using it to tear the whole fabric to pieces!” 


Dredge paused to re-light his pipe. “Looks that way,” he conceded. “This 
year anyhow.” 


“This year_--?” Archie gasped at him. 

“Yes. When | took up the job | saw it just as your father left it. Or 
rather, | didn’t see any other way of going on with it. The change came 
gradually, as | worked.” 

“Gradually? So that you had time to look round you, to know where you 
were, to see you were fatally committed to undoing the work he had 
done?” 


“Oh, yes--I had time,” Dredge conceded. 


“And yet you kept the chair and went on with the course?” 


Dredge refilled his pipe, and then turned in his seat so that he looked 
squarely at Archie. 


“What would your father have done in my place?” he asked. 
“In your place--?” 


“Yes: supposing he’d found out the things I’ve found out in the last 
year or two. You'll see what they are, and how much they count, if 
you'll run over the report of the lectures. If your father’d been alive 
he might have come across the same facts just as easily.” 


There was a silence which Archie at last broke by saying: “But he 
didn’t, and you did. There’s the difference.” 


“The difference? What difference? Would your father have suppressed the 
facts if he’d found them? It’s _ you_ who insult his memory by implying 
it! And if I’d brought them to him, would he have used his hold over me 
to get me to suppress them?” 


“Certainly not. But can’t you see it’s his death that makes the 
difference? He’s not here to defend his case.” 


Dredge laughed, but not unkindly. “My dear Archie, your father wasn’t 
one of the kind who bother to defend their case. Men like him are the 
masters, not the servants, of their theories. They respect an idea only 
as long as it’s of use to them; when it’s usefulness ends they chuck it 

out. And that’s what your father would have done.” 


Archie reddened. “Don’t you assume a good deal in taking it for granted 
that he would have had to in this particular case?” 


Dredge reflected. “Yes: | was going too far. Each of us can only answer 
for himself. But to my mind your father’s theory is refuted.” 


“And you don’t hesitate to be the man to do it?” 


“Should | have been of any use if | had? And did your father ever ask 
anything of me but to be of as much use as | could?” 


It was Archie’s turn to reflect. “No. That was what he always wanted, of 
course.” 


“That’s the way I’ve always felt. The first day he took me away from 

East Lethe | knew the debt | was piling up against him, and | never had 
any doubt as to how I'd pay it, or how he’d want it paid. He didn’t pick 
me out and train me for any object but to carry on the light. Do you 
suppose he’d have wanted me to snuff it out because it happened to light 
up a fact he didn’t fancy? I’m using _his_ oil to feed my torch with: 

yes, but it isn’t really his torch or mine, or his oil or mine: they 

belong to each of us till we drop and hand them on.” 


Archie turned a sobered glance on him. “I see your point. But if the job 
had to be done | don’t see that you need have done it from his chair.” 


“There’s where we differ. If | did it at all | had to do it in the 

best way, and with all the authority his backing gave me. If | owe your 
father anything, | owe him that. It would have made him sick to see the 
job badly done. And don’t you see that the way to honour him, and show 
what he’s done for science, was to spare no advantage in my attack on 
him--that I’m proving the strength of his position by the desperateness 

of my assault?” Dredge paused and squared his lounging shoulders. “After 
all,” he added, “he’s not down yet, and if | leave him standing | guess 

it'll be some time before anybody else cares fo tackle him.” 


There was a silence between the two men; then Dredge continued in a 
lighter tone: “There’s one thing, though, that we’re both in danger 
of forgetting: and that is how little, in the long run, it all counts 


either way.” He smiled a little at Archie’s outraged gesture. “The 
most we can any of us do--even by such a magnificent effort as your 
father’s--is to turn the great marching army a hair’s breadth nearer 
what seems to us the right direction; if one of us drops out, here and 
there, the loss of headway’s hardly perceptible. And that’s what I’m 
coming to now.” 


He rose from his seat, and walked across to the hearth; then, cautiously 
resting his shoulder-blades against the mantel-shelf jammed with 
miscellaneous specimens, he bent his musing spectacles on Archie. 


“Your father would have understood why I’ve done, what I’m doing; but 
that’s no reason why the rest of you should. And | rather think it’s 

the rest of you who've suffered most from me. He always knew what | was 
_ there for_, and that must have been some comfort even when | was most 
in the way; but | was just an ordinary nuisance to you and your mother 
and Mabel. You were all too kind to let me see it at the time, but I’ve 

seen it since, and it makes me feel that, after all, the settling of 

this matter lies with you. If it hurts you to have me go on with my 
examination of your father’s theory, I’m ready to drop the lectures 
to-morrow, and trust to the Lanfear Laboratory to breed up a young chap 
who'll knock us both out in time. You've only got to say the word.” 


There was a pause while Dredge turned and laid his extinguished 
pipe carefully between a jar of embryo sea-urchins and a colony of 
regenerating planarians. 


Then Archie rose and held out his hand. 


“No,” he said simply; “go on.” 
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